Aetat. so.]           Johnson an hypochondriack.
had been entrusted to him in confidence; and exposed a complaint of his young friend and patient, which, in the superficial opinion of the generality of mankind, is attended with contempt and disgrace".
But let not little men triumph upon knowing that Johnson was an HvPOCHONDRIACK, was subject to what the learned, philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne has so well treated under the title of' The English Malady3.1 Though he suffered severely from it, he was not therefore degraded. The powers of his great mind might be troubled, and their full exercise suspended at times ; but the mind itself was ever entire. As a proof of this, it is only necessary to consider, that, when he was at the very worst, he composed that state of his own case, which shewed an uncommon vigour, not only of fancy and taste, but of judgement. I am aware that he himself was too ready to call such a complaint by the name of madness'1'; in conformity with which notion, he has traced its gradations, with exquisite nicety, in one of the chapters of his RASSELAS4. But there is surely a clear distinction between a disorder which affects only the imagination and spirits, while the judgement is sound, and a disorder by which the judgement itself is impaired. This distinction was made to me by the late Professor Gaubius of Leyden, physician to the'Prince of Orange, in a conversation which I had with him several years ago, and he expanded it thus: 'If (said he) a man tells me that he is grievously disturbed, for that he imagines he
' Boswell himself suffered from hypochondria. He seems at times to boast of it, as Dogberry boasted of his losses ; so that Johnson had some reason for writing' to him with severity, as if lie were 'affecting it from a desire of distinction.' -Post, July 2, 1776.
a Johnson on April 7, 1776, recommended Boswell to read this book, and again on July 2 of the same year.
3 On Dec. 24, 1754, writing of the poet Collins, who was cither mad or close upon it, he said,—'Poor dear Collins 1 I have often been near his state.' Wooll's Warton, p. 229. ' I inherited,' Johnson said,-' a vile me-VOL. I.                                       F
lancholy from my father, which has made me mad all my life, at least not sober.' Doswell's Hebrides, Sept. 16, 1773. 'When I survey my past life,1 he wrote in 1777, 'I discover nothing but a barren waste of time, with some disorders of body and disturbances of the rnind very near to madness.1 Pr. and Med,t p. 155. Reynolds recorded that 'what Dr. Johnson said a few days before his death of his disposition to insanity was no new discovery to those who were intimate with him.' Taylor's Reynolds, ii.~455. See also/<w£ Sept. 20, 1777. 4 Ch. 44-
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